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to one's neighbours. Here again, the same prin-
ciples apply: every boy has a right to be taught to
draw as well as he can, and to know some of the
principles which underlie intelligent art criticism.

These demands are generally recognized, and in
a mechanical age it is far easier than it was, by the
aid of gramophone or epidiascope, to teach any who
want to learn and, indeed, to arouse an interest in
those who are conscious of no such aspiration.

The carpenter's shop appeals to a different type
of mind, but it deserves more encouragement than
it usually gets, and speaking as one of the clumsiest
of mortals, I envy those who have learnt when young
the pleasures of construction. I hasten to add that
they are not for all: my incapacity was amply and
expensively proved before it became an accepted
fact: and I have told elsewhere the story of the poor
scholar who was allowed to substitute carpentry for
Greek, fcnd returned to the .classics with a bandaged
hand after a week's experience of the more exacting
subject.

It may possibly interest those critics who believe
that no changes take place in public school education
if I recall as faithfully as I can the experiences of my
own school days. I do so with no desire to com-
plain, for I owe far too much to Marlborough to say
a word against that most delightful place: nor do I,
or, so far as I know, my contemporaries, feel that we
were badly educated: my point is only that things
were different .then/